open balcony door, and again he held his breath to let
it escape in a deep sigh. He pictured the sleeping child and
the woman reading her book page by page with bowed
head and a glowing cigarette in her resting hand.

Good night, Nanna, thought Ambrosius, laughing at
himself, I hope you are reading something suitable. I
suggest Goethe's Italian Journey, or Ruskin. I am glad
that you live next door to me, for Feuerbach once called
you the loveliest woman in Rome* How charming it is
to see no more of an imagined woman than the smoke of
her invisible cigarette!

He left the window open, undressed and crept under
his mosquito net. He could hear the sea solemnly singing
and then he fell asleep, contentedly and dreamlessly.

A yellow sun awoke him, and a glance without his
gksses at the clock showed him, mistily but all too clearly,
the kteness of the hour. He jumped out of bed, feeling
fresh and full of particular happiness. Dressed, he was
about to go down to breakfast, but a glimpse of the garden
kd him astray. He stepped outside. The paths were damp,
and the air, too, and tie shrubs along the paths with their
dark green shining foliage. Ambrosius found a small
orange tree that was covered with golden balls of fruit. He
picked an orange from the branches, felt the pleasant
coolness of its skin against the palm of his hand, and
inhaled its bitter-sweet scent. Wandering on he decided
to bite into the fruit and the cold, sharp, unripe taste
seemed a part of the freshness of the morning. Mechani-
cally he followed the same path as the evening before.
He gazed with pleasure and wonder at the yellow
blossoming cloud of a mimosa tree. He picked up a
twig of eucalyptus that was lying on the path, and drank
in its acrid scent as well as the sweetness of the mimosa
and the bitterness of the orange. Everything was drip-
ping with dew and morning freshness and scents. Step-